MUSIC IN LONDON 1890-94

Bouffes Parisiens, M. Andre Wormser had better lose no time
in rescoring it for a full band. Accompaniments played by a
pianist and eked out by a handful of wind-players and a string
quartet are tolerated in Paris., where you will see Offenbach's
operas treated in this way even at the Eden Theatre; but here
such makeshifts stamp a performance as cheap and provincial,
and that, too, on good artistic grounds.

The pianoforte is so convenient a substitute for an orchestra
where no orchestra is to be had, that a good deal of money and
trouble might be saved by employing it in all cases. But its mono-
tonous repercussions and unalterably false equal-temperament
tuning soon make it so tiresome that only a great artist, using a
first-rate machine, and playing a varied program of music of
great intrinsic interest, highly specialized for the peculiar qualities
of the instrument, can induce audiences to sit out lengthy re-
citals. Even at the most modest suburban dance people crave for
at least one fiddle to relieve the eternal strum of the piano. If M.
Wormser thinks he has got over this difficulty in L'Enfant
Prodigue, I can feelingly assure him that he is mistaken. Three-
fourths of the pianoforte part have all the air of being a mere
transcription from score; and if they had been played by Sapell-
nikoff on one of the best Steinways ever built, the transfer of at
least those three-fourths to the orchestra would have been a gain.
For the remaining fourth the piano can be retained if M. Wormser
thinks that the one or two special effects it produces are worth
the room it occupies. My own opinion is distinctly that they are
not: indeed, I think I might safely venture upon an offer to re-
place them myself with orchestral effects without any loss of
piquancy.

For the rest of this most entertaining dumb show I have
nothing but praise. The service rendered by the music in making
the drama intelligible is not great: there is only one point which
would not be as intelligible to a deaf man as it was to me. That
was the stipulation made by Phrynette that the Baron must
marry her, a point which could easily be conveyed by panto-
mime, but which was more concisely and amusingly intimated
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